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THE CIRCULAR 

Aims to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Keligion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
dhurch It will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 
It is offered, as the gospel s, without money and without 
price to those who choose to recvive it thus, or at One Dollar 
a year tosuch as prefer to pay. At present it is supported princi- 
pally by the funds of the Oneida Vom:nunity and its branches, 
aided by the free contributioas of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those who choose to pay for it. Our expectations 
however, is, that the idea of a Farr. Dairy Recicious Press, as 
the complement aud consummation of Free Schools, Free 
Charches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
come kaown, aad be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
religionists, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that‘idea, will draw to itself a voluotecr constituency more 
whole-hearted, for iastance, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
ble Society, and endows it anaually with a revenue of severa! 
han dred thousand dollars. 
Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Auy suoscriber wisuing to discontinue his paper, 
should return as a copy with nis name and residence written 
upoa it, aud vae duple vrder, * Diseoatinue.” 


Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oueida, N. ¥.” 





WANTED. 

Autelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
responients, in our own country and every part 
of tue world, wao will give us early and au- 
theatic informution of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof geaeral interest to mankind, and who 
will also furaish us, frou time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their rauze of thought and observation. 





Our Parwesd in the Future, 





1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankint, aud ou gut to use the must commanding 
instru.nentality. 

2. Lue press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instru.aentality of instruction. Luerefore religion 
ougat to lay vutits strength not in the pulpit put 
on the press. 

8 Jvucualism is the superior function of the 
pressure cifective thaan vovk-making, because 
were Continuvds aud uaiversalia tts uperation.  ite- 
iigion ougiat, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
oulisim. 

4 fhe Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalisid—as much mure eitecuive than the weekly 
press, a3 tie latter is more eifective tauan book-imak- 
ing, and for the samereasva. Religion ougit tuere- 
fore to ascead froin tne pulpit tc tue sanccuu of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, tue pavlisuers aud frieuds of Lhe Circular, 
in the Name of the Curistian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting co institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, sv svonas Providence opens the way, 
aud the means are placed iu their possess.un. 


Che Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ss. Now houso’s 


SUPERIOR SIHEL TRAPS, 


* * Enameled Tiavelang-Bags, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satia Cravats, &c. 
DEALEKS IN 
PRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 
SLRAWBELKY PLANTS, &c., 
Groom @& Presorveda 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, E'3RX0IDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE OVEID IL COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
wili receive — attention. 


oe wees 


nm rn 


Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Manual ior the help of those 
, Who seek cue Faith of tae Priaitive Church: an 
ostavo vulune of 500 prizes. —Bby J. Ul. Novas. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religioas topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, Sc. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
4ounclusions,ditfering widely from those ot the old Theology 
Ali who wish to anderstand Binte Comm. xisu—its constitu- 
tional basis and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat’on from the 
Anaual Reports and other publications of the 
Qaei la Community and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their ilistory, summary view 

oftheir delizgious inl Social fueories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de 
fended by J. HU. Novas. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


—~ 


Past Volumes of f the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the .tuve Publications 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is uot past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious’ views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man suid that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRAcION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bit/e Communism. 
a painpalet of 123 pages, for sale here. 

—For its goverument, the Community has no for- 
inal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
virat or@anization, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a truc 
life, setting furth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 


TUE SPIRIT OF Gop. 


society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres. 


not profess to 


ent adverse to receiving new members. Tneir princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full] 
to the extentof their convenient capacity Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build «a much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of. 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
To the poor it is oflered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


jts usefulness 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Dea h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tegetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

{lome Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


.A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 


THE CIRC ULAR. 
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The Misleadings of Intellect, 








The real and only reason of the false 
speculations on the subject of the Second 
Coming, from the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem down to the present time, has been, 
that the transactions fulfilling the prom- 
ise of Chrisi’s coming were not visible— 
they did not suit the outward perception. 
Because these transactions took place in 
the spiritual world, and were not seen by 
the inhabitants of this world, it has been 
assumed that they did not take place at 
all. Now it was the mind that was dis- 
appointed in this thing ; it was the pow- 
er of outward perception, the reasoning 
and perceptive faculties that reside in 
the brain and in the eyes, that were not 
convinced. ‘To believe that an event 
took place at a certain time, because one 
that you have confidence in promised 
that it should take place at that time, is 
one thing ; and to believe the same fact 
because you sce it, is quite another thing: 
Your belief founded in confidence, is a 
belief of the heart ; belief or the ground 
of perception is an act of the mind. Is 
not all unbelief the result of the self-con- 
ceit of the mind ? or, in other words, the 
result of the perceptive faculties lording 
it over the heart ? 

Christ says to Thomas, “ Because thou 
hast seen me, thou hast believed ; bless- 
edare they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” Why does he 
“ Blessed ure they that have not seen, 
and have believed ?” Plainly because 
their faith is an act of the heart, and is 
not adulterated by the intellnct, It 
secms to me that the value of faith lies in 
its being an exercise of the heart. / nd 
the great enemy of faith is the intellect, 
ungoverned by the heart. 


say, 


The truth is, there is no possibility of 
comfort or peace to any man who cannot 
belicve what he does not see. If he re- 
quires to see his safety, for instance, in 
this universe of mysteries, what peace can 
he have? Hee 
ty, unless he 
The condition of every one is like that, 


“an have no sense of safe- 
believes without seei ing. aise 


for example, of a passenger, on board a 


ship at sea, in a stormy, dark night. Sup- 
pose a passenger in such circumstances 


can believe only so far as he sees, and he 


comes out on the deck to satisfy himself 
whether the ship is in a safe condition.— 
He cannot see an inch before his eyes 

and how can he have peace ? 


to have peace, it 1s 


In order 
that he 
should believe and hug to the heart the 
Our life 
this world, 


necessary 
truth of invisible things. and 
whole career through is like 
life at sea. ‘She elements that surround 
us are boiling and raging, and wholly be- 
yond our control. the 
future, and it is only by finding in our 
that 


We caunot see 


hearts the power to trust, 
have any peace. 


we can 
The discovery on the subject of the 
Second Coming is destined to confound 
the pride of intellect. Lt will put people 
back on believing with simplicity what 








miy*be sent by mail to al) parts‘of the country. 


téd to tiod. 


they do not see, and what there is no pos-! 


itive historical evidence to confirm, it 
will put them on faith, as distinguished 
from sight ; and will make them rever- 
ence the heart, as distinguished from the 
inind. So that our battle with the world 
on the subject of the Second Coniing is 
not a mere doctrinal controversy. It is a 
demand for a change in the economy of 
life—the supremacy of the heart over the 
mind ; and that is a change which is in- 
dispensable to every man’s peace. With 


such a change as will put faith first, and 
subdue the self-conceit of intellect, peace 


will be secure. 


We are all anxious to prosper, and to 
have a sense of prosperity ; but if we 
are seeking a sense of prosperity by look- 
ing at outward appearances, and the evi- 
dence of sight, we shall have trouble.— 
God will have to check our prosperity so 
that we shal! nut be able to see it, until 
we get where we are sure of prosperity 
without sight. Wemust not require the 
evidence of consciousness to believe that 
we are in a good growing state. God will 
worry us from every retreat in the field of 
evidence. 

Look for a moment at the experience 
of the Primitive Church immediately pre- 
ceding the coming of Christ. As the ap- 
pointed time approached, all outward 
events contradicted their hopes and faith. 
Many fell away, and all would have for- 
saken their faith, if they had judged 
simply from sight—or outward appearan- 
ces. But there were a few like the apos- 
tle John, who remained firm, and grew 
bold as the time approached. He said, 
“Jt is the last hour; and as ye have 
heard that Antichrist shall come, 
now are there many Antichrists’:: where- 
by we know that it is the Jast hour ;” as 
if he had said, “ the more deception and 
ruin there is around us, the more surely 
we know the integrity and veracity of him 
that hath promised.” The evidence 
against the fact became evidence in its 
favor. 

Let us learn this practical lesson from 
the facts respecting the Second Coming ; 
viz., not to judge from outward percep- 
tion, and not to insist upon the evidence 
to confirm the truth.— 


even 


of consciousness 


Home-Talk. 


— 

“Do the First Work s.’ 

Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not 
fulfill the lust of the flesh —Gal. 5: 16. 

To those who are laboring to enter into 
rest—who have set before them as tie 
object of their hopes, the complete ascen- 
dency of the spirit over the flesh, the 
above exhortation is ope of exceeding in- 
terest. What is it to walk in the Spirit? 
Christ answered this question when he 
said, ‘ Abide in me and [ in you: as the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except 
it abile in the vine, no more can ye, ex- 
cept ye abide in me. Iam the vine ye 
are the branches. He that abideth 
me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit.” 

All who have honestly and truly  be- 





lieved the record which God hath given,of 


bis Son, and confessed their faith, have 
been conscious of having passed from a 





hom peepanertanee 


~ 


. doubts. 


58 








state of spiritual death unto life. The un- 


broken testimony from those who have 
dared to confess Christ before men, has 
been that they have been confessed of 
him. In no instance has he forfeited his 
word, but whenever permitted to enter the 
citadel of the “ strong man armed,” has 
proved himself strong enough.to eject him, 
and close the doors against his return.—— 
Thus the work in the heart is complete.— 
But new victories still remain to be 
achieved until the whole man is “polished 

after the similitude of a palace.” Satan 
can vex and harass those whom he cannot 

devour. If he cannot enter the heart, he 
can becloud the understanding so that 

the bright gold of truth becomes dim. 

Having thus cast a shadow over the soul, 

he finds it prepared to listen to his accu- 
sations, and to give place to his fears and 

Thus we “ cast away our confi- 

dence,” and because we have not present 
enjoyment, are ready to conclude that 

“ God has forgotten to be gracious.” The 

sure method of dispelling these clouds is 

to obey the injunction to “rejoice in 

God.” Whatever we are, God is faithful. 

It is an easy matter to rejoice when one’s 

views are clear and unobstructed, but God 

is more honored by the spirit that Ha- 

bakkuk had, when he said, “ Although 

the fig tree shall not blossom, &c., yet 

will I rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the 

God of my salvation.” The Sun of Right- 

eousness has lost none of its splendor be- 

cause clouds intervene. 

It is sometimes necessary to retrace the 
steps by which we have been led, and 
gather confidence for the future, from a 
review of the past. The first victory over 
the devil is achieved by faith ; by believ- 
ing the testimony of God, and trusting 
in his power to save us from evil. When 
we lose sight of this fact, and like the 
foolish Galatians, seek to obtain right- 
eousness by the works of the law rather 
than by the hearing of faith, then applies 
to us the exhortation of Christ to the 
church in Ephesus: “ Remember from 
whence thou hast fallen, and repent, and 
do the jirst works.” John says, “ Look 
to yourselves, that we lose not those things 
that we have wrought.” 

Admitting the truth of all accusations, 
the experience of every believer, as well 
as the doctrine of Christ, proves that 
nothing can overcome evil but faith, or 


what is equivalent, “abiding in him.” 


* Without me ye can do nothing.” Let 
us remember that the first is the model 
of all subsequent victories ; believing the 
word of God in opposition to feelings. If 
we believe ourselves branches of the vine, 
let us trust to Christ that he will cause 
the branch to bring forth fruit of a na- 
ture corresponding to its stock ; and we 
shall be clothed with his righteousuess— 
the outer man will exhibit the fruit of 
the spiritual union without any effort. 
How absurdly would aman act who 
should try to set a watch in motion by 
operating on the face. ‘“‘ Wind up the 
chain,” we should say to such an one, 
“and then you will find the hands mov- 
ing and performing their duty with fidel- 
ity.” Not more rationally does he go to 
work who tries to “put on Christ” by 
imposing laws and regulations upon his 
outward conduct. ‘“‘Wind up the 


chain ;” see that the heart is cemented 
to Christ by faith, and the fruits of the 
Spirit will naturally follow.—From Notes 
by M. E. C. 


Va a pa 


Who is the Greater P 





I hold him great who, for love’s sake, 
Can give, with generous, earnest will— 
Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake, 
I think I hold more generous still. 


Great may he be who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway ; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are those who die for God, 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light-- 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in his sight. 
[4delaide Anne Proctor. 
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Truth, an Attracting Power. 

It is the nature of truth to attract, not to 
coéree. At all events, as a direct, saving 
power, it operates first to convince the under- 
standing and secondly to attract the heart. 
No legal code, as such, ever saved any body. 
The nature and use of law is disciplinary, not 
regencrative. By disobedience, a person may 
subject himself to the pressure of law, but un- 
less other agencies come in to help him, this 
pressure would only aggravate his difficulties ; 
and it is here that this scripture so perfect!y 
applies: ‘* Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness, to every one that believeth.” 
Faith, then, and not law, is the medium of sal- 
vation. But faith is altogether an attracting 
element. There may be suc a thing as a 
compulsory faith, but it would not be the faith 
of Christ—faith which has vitality in it. Faith 
therefore is the opposite of law. Faith, too, 
is the medium through which to see and re- 
ceive the truth. Of necessity, the medium 
being an attracting element, the truth to be 
seen and received through that medium, must 
also be itself attracting. 

The truth, then, first commends itself to 
the intellect and through the intellect is re- 
ceived into the heart. There is a wholesome- 
ness and sweetness about the truth which in- 
voluntarily excites our love for it. It may or 
it may not be “ bitter in the mouth,” but it 
will always be ‘ sweet in the belly,” i. e., the 
heart. 

The truth, uttered in the form of law, does 
not spontaneously attract the heart, because it 
is the lowest form in which it can be presented ; 
and this is why the Jewish ritual was inferior 
to Christianity. The Old Testament abounds 
with solemn injunctions—as thou shalt, and 
thon shalt not-—while the New Testament is 
full of entreaty, exhortations and the simple 
utterances of the gospel. Mount Sipai, with 
its awful cloud of fire, represents the one, and 
Mount Calvary, with its crucified Christ, rep- 
resents the other. 

Obedience, produced by fear only, is in it- 
self destitute of virtue. Fear as a motive 
power however, may not be without use ; it 
may and oftentimes does arrest the attention 
and hold it until something better is substitu- 
ted. In this sense the truth may for the time 
being appear unattractive. The child may dis- 
like the peremptory requirements of the pa- 
rent, but ultimatel) it seey their reasonable- 
ness and yields a voluntary obedience. And 
this case of the child aptly illustrates the differ- 
ence between the two dispensations of law and 
grace—of fear and love. The action of law, 
where such is necessary in the education of 
man, implies a state of childhood—a lack of 
capacity and experience on his part ; while that 
of grace implies a state of manbood, with the 
power of comprehending the truth and of as- 
similation with it. The childhood of the race 
then, is represented by Moses while its man- 
hood is represented by Christ. These respec- 
tively constitute the two great historic periods. 

Conclusion. The truth, intrinsically con- 
sidered, is winning in its nature—it is the most 
beautiful thing in the universe. If its way 





appears thorny, it isin reality full of flowers. 
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And God interds that we should dove the truth. 
It has been said that the love of the truth is a 
distinct human passion that can be cultivated ; 
and it should be cultivated until it becomes, 
both de facto and de jure, King of all our pas- 
sions. Herein consists the complete harmony 
of man, with himself, as an individual, and of 
the human race, as a whole. This is our cal- 
ling of God in Christ Jesus. This is and is to 
be the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. So let 
it be.—n. w. B. 





Europe. 





The Tribune thus states the present aspect 
of Europe : 

Tt was May in Europe when the Great East- 
ern left, yet the long threatened hostilities had 
not broken out, and there is now a chance that 
1861 may pass without wholesale slaughter.— 
Each nation would seem to be waiting for the 
conflict to commence in some other quarter, as 
if aware that the struggle will be one of life 
and death, and reluctant to draw upon itself the 
first fury of the fray. The Poles brave despot- 
ism, and are mowed down by volleys of grape 
and musketry, but they wisely hesitate to pro- 
voke a contest that is certain to result in their 
discomfiture, after decimating their adult males 
and desolating their country. Hungary visibly 
strengthens herself daily for the struggle that 
must come, but is resolved to exhaust every 
possibility of peaceful solution before giving the 
signal for combat. Italy is fixed in ber all but 
unanimous resolve to be one independent na- 
tion; but she waits the withdrawal of the 
French garrison before removing her govern- 
ment to the seven-hilled city, and pauses before 
the frowning front of the Quadrilateral without 
at all foregoing her determination to plant her 
standards on the towers of Venice and assert 
her right to rule the homes as she already does 
the hearts of all who dwe}l between the Alps, 
the Adriatic, and the Mediterranean. The dis- 
pute betwcen Germany and Denmark with re- 
gard to Schleswig-Holstein seems incapable of 
peaceful settlement, yet the constantly threat- 
ened appeal of Germany to arms is still held in 
abeyance, apparently waiting the favorable 
hour. France glistens with bayonets as never 
before ; yet Napoleon continues to give pacific 
assurances that are signally belied by his pre- 
parations, and promises to withdraw his remain- 
ing troops from Syria early next month. Eng- 
land regards with impatience the enormous bur- 
dens which the immense armaments and uncer- 
tain purposes of her powerful neighbor compel 
her to maintain, but cannot modify his policy 
and is no wise prepared to merge her dissatis- 
faction in open quarrel. The Ottoman Empire 
bankrupt, paralytic, deathstruck, still lives, the 
mutual jealousies and apprehensions of the 
Great Powers keeping the breath in its worth- 
less and hopeless carcass long after life should 
have been extinct. Austria, too, seems to thrive 
by bankruptcy and anarchy, though it is evident, 
that her sudden conversion to constitutionalism 
has not achieved the expected success. She 
has sacrificed the simplicity and unity of despo- 
tism without securing the intelligence and en- 
erfy of democracy. Austria leans on Russia 
to-day, and, if unsupported from without, evi- 
dently totters to her fal! ; while Spain, mainly 
because she has been poor and powerless, and 
thus bound over to forty years of peace, has 
steadily and silently grown within these years 
from insignificance and contempt to the stature 
of a second-class power. 

A great war in Europe, to clear away exist- 
ing complications, is inevitable. It is likely to 
be the grandest, the bloodiest, that the civilized 
world has yet seen. Should the belligerents be 
France, Great Britain, Italy, the Poles, and 
the Hungarians, pitted against Austria, Russia, 
and perhaps the Germanic Federation, it can 
hardly fail to extend until all the Great Pow- 
ers, with possibly Turkey, Denmark, and Spain, 
are involved in the conflagration. It is now 
as likely to break out among the ill-governed, 
discontented principalities and provinces com- 
posing Turkey in Hurope as elsewhere ; it may 
commence by the march of a German force 





into Holstein, followed by the advance of a 
great French army tothe Rhine. But, where- 
ever begun, the next great war in Europe is 
not far off, and its results will be felt fora 
thousand years. 





—_ Sr 


The W ork of Faith. 





In the midst of the excitement and turmoil of 
these troubulous times, many inducements are 
presented to believers, especially those situated 
in isolated life, calculated to draw their attention 
away from the great work before them, anc en, 
list it in things of a more superficial and tempo- 
rary character. It is natural, indecd, that we 
should be interested in the great events occurring 
around us, and it is to be expected that we shall 
be more or less occupied with them; but our life 
need not be absorbed in them, so as to occasion 
neglect of our religious natures, and barrennese in 
spiritual life. On the contrary we may find out 
a way to look at these transactions in a manner 
to have them minister to our edification and en- 
largement of heart. Let us consider, for instance 
how God regards them, and regulate our course of 
action by his standard of judgment as near a8 we 
can, and all will be well; but if we look at them 
from any outward stand-point, controlled by hu- 
man sympathies alone, we shall very likely be de- 
filed. Godis no doubt at the bottom of the 
present great national inspiration and uprising of 
heart. but the divine element in it, is doubtless 
mixed up with much that is merely human an@ 
even diabolical, and we need the clear-sighted 
vision of God to discern the good and eschew the 
evil. God dwells in an asmosphere of peace and 
love, conscious of his control of the tumultuous 
birth-throes which agitate the world, and we 
should labor to keep in rapport with him. “ The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear him.” 

We wust learn“ to build school-houses on bat- 
tlefields,’ and cultivate the arts of peace in the 
midst of war; and we can only do this by a faith 
that reaches forward and lays hold of eternal life 
—a life that is strong enough to resist all the 
machinations of evil. Christ says,‘ This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on him whom he 
hath sent.” Let us not therefore, in the midst 
of the vast whirl of outward life around us, lose 
sight of the great work of faith to which we are 
called; but let us put on the whole armor of 
God, that we may be able to resist the wiles of 
the devil, and having done all, to stand. Clothed 
with the armor of righteousness on the right hand 
and on the left, we shall be invincible by all the 
hosts of evil. 

Truth and righteousness are bound to- triumph 
eventually in every conflict with opposing forces ; 
and we may rest assured that when the American 
People have come out of the great struggle be- 
tween righteousness and diabolism in which they 
are now engaged, they will have taken a step in 
advance toward the Kingdom of Heaven.—a. w.c. 





Eiven unto this Find. 

The Tribune, discussing the bearing of the war 
on Slavery, says: 

Men of all shades of opinion this side of the 
Potomac long to put a final finish to the causes 
which have engendered these interminable, dis- 
tracting, and now most portentous controversies. 
Even those who are moved by no higher motive 
than a desire to be relieved from an agitation 
which, for a whole generation, has absorbed so 
much of the time, talents, and temper of the coun- 
try, eageriy hail the present exigency as the Ilea- 
ven-ordained opportunity for striking an extermi- 
nating blow at tbe root of the evil. Others who 
regard the existence of our free institutions am 
staked upon the issue, demand that the tree which 
has borne such noxious fruits be now leveled to 
the earth. Cut it down, say they; why cumber- 
eth it the ground ? 

“It can be done! Peaceful expedients have 
failed. Waris the only remedy. Let timidity 
stand aside, and leave events to flow on in an un- 
interrupted channel. Let us listen to no compro- 
mises. Let us stop at no half-way measures. In 
his recent speech, Daniel S. Dickinson has given 
voice to the Northern sentiment: ‘Let us,’ 
said that veteran National Democrat, ‘settle this 
thing speedily and surely. It may ruin this gen- 
eration ; but we owe it to. the next that they 
should have no such troubles as we have had.— 
Let us strike now in our might, and, if necessary, 
wipe the rebels from the face of the earth. Let 
us finish things while we are about it, and leave 
nothing behind us.’ ” ; 





== Among other new publications we would 
call attention to the American Bee Journal, pub- 
lished monthly by A. M. Spangler & Co., No. 
25 N. Sixth st. Philadelphia, at one dollar a year. 
From the numbers we have received we judge it 
tobe a valuable work, and well deserving the 
patronage of those interested in Bee culture: 
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which is edited by Wm. Saunders, a well-known 
contributor to Horticultural Journals. 


National Affairs. 


—— 





At Washington. 

Gen. Scott has again taken the oath of allegi- 
ance to the Government of the United States, 
this being the third time, it is said, that he has 
taken it since the present disturbances commenced. 
A general order from the President, directs that 
all the officers of the army except those who 
have entered it since the first of April, take 
anew the oath of allegiance to the United States 
as set forth in the 10th article of the war regula- 
tions. 

A special dispatch of the The New-York Times 
states that orders from the War Department for 
the treatment of all traitors or abettors, very 
strict and vigorous, have been transmitted to eve- 
ry officer in commission. 

Considerable excitement at Washington has 
been occasioned by a supposed attempt to burn 
the city on the part of the Secessivnists. About 
two o'clock on the morning of Thursday the 9th 
inst., a fire was discovered in the next building 
but one to Willard’s great Hotel, which after a 
time was subdued, as was supposed; but about 
4o’clock the fire broke out again with great vio- 
Jence, the building having been set on fire, it is 
gaid, in four different places. The flames contin- 
ued to spread rapidly, notwithstanding the fecble 
efforts of one or two fire compamies to check its 
progress, when some of the principal officers of 
the army who were at Willards, bethought them 
of the New York Zouaves, composed of firemen. 
No sooner was the situation of affairs communi- 
cated to these Zonaves than soine hundreds of 
them immediately rushed to the spot, breaking 
open on their way anengine house whose doors 
they found locked and barricaded—evidently to 
prevent the use of the engine—and taking the en- 
gine with them. After some hours of herculean 
labor, and the performance of many daring feats, 
they succeeded in putting out the fire, confining 
it to the building in which it originated and the 
one adjoining it. Their beroic conduct in this 
affair elicited the warmest commendation ir. all 
quarters. The matter of the fire, it is said, is 
being strictly investigated by the authorities. It 
is supposed to be one of a series of attempts to 
carry out a diabolical plan of burning several of 
the principal northern cities. 

There are now said to be 30,000 troops fully 
armed and equipped in Washington and vicinity, 
and more arriving daily. Besides this there are 
15,000 Pennsylvania troops, north of Baltimore, 
under the command of Gen. Patterson, ready to 
go forward whenever wanted. Few cases of 
sickness or disablement are reported among them, 
and they appear to put up with the deficiencies of 
the cominissariat which are almost inevitable in 
the rapid accumulation of so large an army, with 
a commendable degree of patience. 

A dispatch to the Tribune from Washington 
says that “the Administration sometime ago no- 
fied the British Government that it would be 
compelled, owing to the existing condition of af- 
fairs, to withdraw most of its squadron, for a 
time at least, from the African coast. The En- 
glsh Government had, it is understood, deter- 
mined to augment their squadron in those waters, 
thereby not only aiding our Government, but _re- 
lieving it of the necessity of keeping a large squad- 
ron there. This action on their part is clearly 
indicative of the good feeling and sympathy en- 
tertained by them for the North in their struggle 
with the Suuth.” 

Another despatch says that information has 
been received that leaves no doubt that Davis’s 
privatoering propositions are greedily accepted by 
those able to avail themselves thereof. It is said 
that three thousand applications have been made 
for letters of marque, some of which are from 
foreign states. 

At Cairo. 

An attack on Cairo, [llinois, is apprehended 
trom the Secessionists under Gen. Pillow, who 
have been collecting lately in considerable num- 
bers in western Tennessee, and orders have been 
issued for the concentration of a large body of 
Western troops at that point. 

\t Harper’s Ferry. 

Several hundred Virginia troops have crossed the 
river at Iarper’s Ferry, with the view to occupy 
and fortify the hights near that place on the 
Maryland side. It is supposed that they would 
not have done this, unless they were backed up 


Messrs. Spangler and Co. also publish the Farmer | The number of troops at thc Ferry is variously 
and Gardener, the Horticultural department of | estimated at from 2,000 to 6,000. 


At St, Louis, 
We see it stated that the collector of St. Louis 
“has received orders from the Secretary of the 
| Treasury to examine the manifests of all vessels 
bound South, and compare them with the cargoes) 
and if arms, munitions, provisions or other sup- 
plies are fuund on board, that the vessel and car- 
go be confiscated, and the owners arrested for 
treason.” 
A brigade of Missouri militia numbering about 
800 men in sympathy with the secessionists, have 
been forced to surrender by the United States 
forces at St Louis. They were, however, released 
on their oath not to take up arms against. the gov- 
ernment. 
Two collisions have taken place at St. Louis 
between the soldiers and the citizens, in which 
the soldiers were first assaulted by the citizens. 
The latter were fired upon and a number kiitled. 
At Baltimore, 
Trains of cars filled with troops have passed 
through Baltimore without interruption en rouwle 
for Washington, thus again opening the route so 
long closed from Philadelphia to the Capital by 
way of that city. 
Bands of Disun:onists have left and are leaving 
Baltimore for Virginia,via Frederick and Harper’s 
Ferry, some of them armed and others not. 
This is doubtless to escape punishment for par- 
ticipation in the late mots, 1nd to better aid the 
Secessionists farther South. 
On the morning of the 10th inst. a wagon con- 
taining asuspicious looking box and three men was 
observed leaving Baltimore on the road to Fred- 
erick. Notice of the fact was communicated to 
Gen. Butler at the Relay House and he dis- 
patched a party in pursuit, who overtook the 
wagon six miles beyond the Relay House, when 
it was fuund that the box contained Dickenson’s 
of-late-famous steam gun, built by Ross Winans, 
the millionaire. The gun was taken to the Relay 
House, and the men, one of whom was Dickenson 
the inventor, were sent to Annapolis. This gun 
is represented as a very effective weapon, capable 
of throwing shot at the rate of three hundred a 
minute. 
Wears of the Slaves. 
A gentleman who left New-Orleans on the 7th 
inst. reports that yreat alarm and anxicty pre- 
vail there, not only with regard to the vast pre- 
parations aud the enormous power which the 
Federal Government is putting forth to crush 
the rebellion, but also with regard to the negroes. 
The terror on this latter subject is greater even 
than the former. Seven hundred men are in 
arms every night to guard the city against an 
outbreak. On Sunday night, the 5th inst., clev- 
en steamboats and other vessels were burned at 
the levee ; their value is set down by the New-Or 
leans papers at $100,000, but according to our in- 
formant it was really $250,000, The most inter- 
esting feature of this event is altogether ignored 
by our New-Orleans cotemporaries, though there 
was nobody in the city who felt any doubt on the 
subject. This is, the incendiary who caused the 
conflagration was a slave.— Tribune. 


Western Virginia, 

The movement toward making a new State of 
Western Virginia is rapidly taking form. On 
Monday (the 15th) a Convention to form a sep- 
arate State, west of the Alleghanies, meets in 
Wheeling. It is expected that thirty-three coun- 
ties will be represented, including Hancock, 
Brooke, Ohio, Marshall, Monongahela, Tyler, 
Wetzell, Pleasants, Ritchie, Marion, Preston, 
Taylor, Harrison, Wood, Lewis, Mason, Wayre. 
and Jackson. These counties are firm for union, 
no matter what Eastern Virginia may do. Mon- 
day’s proceedings are expected to be highly in- 
teresting and important. The intention is, to 
elect a Governor, members of the Legislature, 
United States Senators and Representatives, and 
in all other respects act as if it were a sovereign 
State. Thirty-three counties are in the league. 
All proper countenance will be given the enter- 
prise by Government, and such support as is very 
efficient, if not entirely en regle, is already ten- 
dered by private individuals.— Tribune. 

The Rhode Island Regiment. 

If we except Massachusetts, no State has been 
so prompt to respond to the call of the Gevern. 
ment as Rhode Island. And the Rhode Island 
regiment commanded in person by Gov. Sprague, 
is one of the finest now in Washington. A cor- 


respondent of the Tribune writing from Washing- 
ton, referring to the action of this State, says: 


There has been no more significant incident in 
the inception and progress of Northern arming, 


the smoke of the collision hardly lifted from their 
field of victory, in a conflict which, outside of the 
State, was supposed to be between the policy of 
submission to the South, as against the suprema- 
cy of the Government—the very Chief Magistrate 
so chosen becomes the pioneer, and raises his 
hand to strike, in advance of the President, who 
had then uttered no warning note of threatened 
retribution. Gov. Sprague, it was supposed, 
would give his sympathies, if he withheld his 
support from the Rebels. The State itself, with 
its multiplied industrial interests, its heavy in- 
vestments in manufacturing enterprises ; depend- 
ent on Southern raw material, and Southern mark- 
ets for the supply of the fiber, and the sale of the 
fabric, was under the strongest seductive influence 
to a position cf absolute negation or neutrality in 
the strife of rival forces. How different the ac- 
tion was, may be read in the annals of the last 
thirty days. Before the President had stirred 
the heart of the country with his Proclamation, 
ringing in long reverberations like a bugle blast, 
from coast to mountain ranges, a column of troops, 
perfect in discipline and equipment, beyond any 
which has yet mustered to the national colors, 
rushed to the rescue of the menaced Capital.— 
Not only the officers of the regiment, but the Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor lead the van, 
bearing with them the sovereignty of the State. 
With the side-arms of the officers, and the should- 
ered muskets of the privates, came, in the simple 
blouse of their uniform, the representatives of 
more than $30,000,000 of wealth. No such event 
has ever before been recorded in war, nor has 
there beenseen, by the past or present genera- 
tion, such an impersonation of the muscle and the 
material sid of a campaign upon its roster and 
within its roll-call. Its moral influence has been 
immense, and he who hereafter shall write the 
chronicle of what has been, and is yet to be, in 
this strife, will note this as a pivot upon which 
the divided North wheeled into a compact and 
solid front of resistance to rebellion. 
Sccacorn cain SON rnscsnssnt 
The Great Eastern. 
This mammoth steamer arrived at New-York 
on Saturday, from Milford Haven, having made 
the passage in nine days and thirteen hours. The 
passage was one of no peculiar interest, with the 
exception of encountering a very severe gale on 
the 6th inst., through which the ship is said to 
have forced her way with remarkably good result, 
proving conclusively that she is an excellent sea- 
boat. During the early part of the trip the weath- 
er was delightful, and the passengers state that 
from her departure on the evening of May lst up 
to Sunday night «he voyage was half accomplished 
and the ship had yet to make the first lurch or 
roll. On the morning of May 6th a strong south- 
erly gale sprung up which rapidly increased until 
about 9 o’clock, when it was blowing a hurricane. 
The sea increased rapidly and the ship rolled 
more than had been anticipated. The Great 
Eastern brought about ninety passengers. The 
consumption of coal during the passage was from 
159 tons to 295 tons per day. The World says 
it is understood that the Great Eastern will be 
offered for sale to the United States Government, 
but, in case of refusal, will accept a charter. 
silence ; 
Krom a Friend on the Border. 
Chambersburg, Pa., May 7th, 1861. 
Dear Crreurar:— 
As there are many things transpiring at this 
point, which may be of interest to friends else- 
where, T take the liberty of making a few notes 
for you. 
Situated as we are, near the border, events of a 
stirring character pass very rapidly before us, and 
the busy note of warlike preparation gues on 
with unwonted zeal. And the mutterings and 
thunderings of impending strife, come up to us 
from both sides of Muson and Dixon’s line. 
There are two Military Camps at this place ; in 
which are now encainped about 4,500 volunteers 
under Gen. E. C. Williams, an old soldier of the 
Mexican war. There is another body of troops 
expected here in a few days, unless ordered clse- 
where. There seems to be a perfects avalanche of 
Northern patriots, rushing down on the slave- 
power of the South, in defence of the Govern- 
ment. 
In all this wild whirl and rush of the war-lke 
elements, | feel safe in believing that (rod will 
bring good out of it inthe end. He will take care 
of his own interests in spite of the principality of 
darkness. The cause of truth will be advanced, 
and the Kingdom of God will gain a more firm 
foothold in this world. 
I look upon the principality of Slavery as 
doomed to destruction. There isa power (though 
unseen), arrayed against it that will give it its 
death blow. ; 
We had a snow storm here on last Friday night 
and Saturday morning (the 3d and 4th inst). 
Snow fell to the depth of 8 inches—all of which 
did not disappear until Sunday afternoon. 








by the presence of a large force near that place. 





than the prompt initiative taken by this State. 


But just over a struggle at the ballot box, with 


The Night and the Morning. 





To dream a troubled dream, and then awaken, 
To the soft gladness of a sunny sky ; 

To dream ourself alone, unloved, forsaken, 
And then to wake ’mid smiles, and love, and joy : 


To look at evening on the storm’s rude motion, 
The cloudy tumult of the fretted deep ; 

And then at day-burst upon that same ocean 
Soothed to the stillness of its silent sleep ;—— 


So runs our course—so tells the church her story, 
So to the end shall it be ever told; 
Brief shame on earth, and after shame the glory 
That wanes not, dims not, never waxes old. 
[Rev. H. Bonar. 
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An Oneida Journal. 


The following article has been somewhat ey- 
panded from some remarks by G. W.N. on a re- 
cent evening: 

Foon. 

The faculty of eating, isa faculty of life. It 
distinguishes the animate from the inanimate ex- 
istences. Every tree and animal has its own 
proper food, and proves its essential difference 
from the non-living rocks and earths by a con- 
stant and industrious appropriation of that food, 
transforming it into the uses of the living system. 
Only when a plant or animal becomes dead, does 
it cease to eat, to assimilate and digest. The 
statement applies equally to mental, as to physica! 
life. The mind and spiritual nature, are sustamed 
by the imbibition of a refined food-substance 
which exists in the thoughts, impressions and 
fellowships which we either seck or are brought 
in contact with. 

Commencing thus with the idea that eating is 
the characteristic provess of life, and that which 
determines its kind and quality, we shall find that 
the Bible everywhere assigns to it an importance 
corresponding to this fact. The fall of man, the 
first great adverse event in human history, took 
place, according to the Bible account, in ¢ mnec- 
tion with disobedient eating. The man first im- 
bibed wrong spiritual food into his moral nature 
by conversation with the tempter, and then diso- 
beyed by literally and externally eating forbidden 
fruit. It is imporant to observe the two-fold na- 
ture of this transaction—the internal poisoning 
preceding the external disobedience; as we 
find in the process of salvation instituted by Christ, 
by which eating is made io reverse the origina! 
ruin, the same two-fold order is exhibited. 

During the period of Mosaic discipline there 
was no attempt to undo what had been done by 
Adam, and no approach to the application of 
those deep spiritual principles that underlie the 
subject of food. Mankind were not then ready 
for it. But we may sce in the rigid separation of 
aliments into clean and unelean, and in the reli- 
gious fasts and feasts prescribed for the Jews, a 
hint of the ultimate importance that was to be 
given to this department. We may observe too, 
that during this period the two representative 
leaders, Moses and Elijah were led under miracn- 
lous impulse, and by virtue of spiritual support. 
to abstain fiom food forty days at a time. 

Passing on to the Christian period, whoever 
searches the New Testament for the Christian 
doctrine of food, opens upon a new field of truth. 
The treatment of this subject appears te be in 
fact a pivotal part of the gospel. We can here 
but glance at the outline of what is presented. 

Christ, having for some preparatory use passed 
through a forty days’ fast, commenced his ministry 
io the people by turning their attention from 
physical to spiritual necessities. “Take no thought, 
saying. What shall we eat? or what shall we 
drink ? or wherewithal shall we be clothed? ... 
But seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” “ Labor not. for the meat which per- 
isheth, but for that meat which endureth unto evr- 
erlasting life.” Tilustrating the exhortation by 
his own example, he gays, “J have meat to eat 
that ye know not of... .-. My meatis to do the 
will of him that sent me and to finish his work.” 
From these general terms, he proceeds to specify 
moré explicitly the spiritual tuod which he offered 
them. “ Moses gave you not that bread from hea- 
ven; but my Father giveth you the trne bread 
from heaven. For the bread of God is he which 
cometh down from heaven, and giveth Jife unto 
Then said they unto him, Lord ever- 
And Jesus said unto 


the world. 
more give us this bread. 
them, I am the bread of life: he that cometh to 
me, shall never hunger ; and he that believeth on 
me shall never thirst... .. 1am the living bread 
which came down from heaven: if any man eat of 





Yours, ss. 


this bread, he shall live forever: and the brea? 
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that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for 
the life of the world. ... Whoso eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life: 
and I will raise him up at the last day. . . . This 
is the bread which came down from heaven; not 
«s your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, 
and are dead: he that eateth of this bread shall 
live forever.” The flesh and blood of Christ, ac- 
cording to this presentation, is that food which 
must take precedence of all others. But to sat- 
isfy the dull comprehension of those who stumbled 
at this ductrine, Christ explained his meaning in 
the use of the words “ flesh and blood.” “ It is 
the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 
nothing: the words that I speak unto you are 
spirit and are life.”’ 

Here is seen the first part of the great Christ- 
jan doctrine of food. It goes back to the interior, 
where the mischief first began, rectifies the spir- 
itual appetite and introduces the soul to its true 
aliment, the life of Christ. That life is partaken of 
through attention to his words ; and thus conver- 
sation with Christ becomes an offset in the work 
of redemption to that intercourse with tho Ser- 
pent which induced Adam’s outward sin. 

This part of the subject, as it was first in 1n- 
portance, was first and chiefly dwelt upon by 
Christ. But there was another step to be taken. 
As the spiritual seduction of Adam wrought itaeclf 
out in external transgression, and as Christ’s forty 
days fast was followed by an outward repast, in 
which angels came and ministered to him, so the 
doctrine of spiritual subsistence by communica- 
ation with him which he pressed upon his follow- 
ers was at length completed, near the close of his 
career, by an ordinance of an outward nature, 
showing that his purpose was to recover the whole 
field of eating and drinking that had been occu- 
pied by evil since the fall. The institution of the 
* Lord’s supper” is profoundly significant in this 
respect. Those churches who see in it nothing 
but a monthly ceremonial or a typical solemnity 
to be kept in commemoration of Christ, it ap- 
pears to us, but dimly conceive of its importance. 
It means a reversal of that overt sin that drove 
man from the garden of Eden. It is the spirit of 
righteousness taking possession of the outward 
appetite, of sutward food, and the whole use ot 
the external creation. Christ led his followers 
to this victcry. The account of the institution 
which betokens it is as follows: 

“As they were eating, Jesus took read, 
and blessed it, and break it, and gave it to the 
disciples, and said, Take, eat: this is my body. 
And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave 
it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it: For this is 
my blood of the new testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins.” 

** This is my body”—*“ this is my blood.” As 
though he had said, In my first instructions T 
taught you that you should partake of my life 
through my words and through spiritual commu 
nication only ; now I say unto you, that you shall 
-find me in your daily food; the outward as well 
as the inward world belongs to me, and [ ask you 
hereafter to discern my budy and blood in what- 
ever relates to the sustenance of your bodies as 
well as your souls. If this is the true view, is 
not the Lord’s Supper an institution that is to be 
observed at every meal by those who accept the 

spirit of it? 
' Some further points in connection with this 
subject we may resume in another article. 





PATRIOTIC PLANTING. 

A recent article in the Tribune, urging the im- 

portance‘of an extra effort ou the part of all, in the 

present crisis, to increase the supply of food by 

planting corn, has brought forth fruit in our circle. 

Soon after the public reading of the article a call 
was posted on the bulletin board as follows: 

“Ho! ror THE CaMPaicn. 

“ Does any one wish to help the troubles of the 

Country by planting and tending a little corn ?— 

Those who are willing to engage to plant and cul- 


tivate 
ONE HILL OR MORE, 


can be furnished with plowed land convenient to 
the house, by inserting their names below, with 
the number of hills contracted for.” 

This was soon signed by upwards of fifty names 
not attached to the farming group, including many 
women and children, and specifying from ten hills 
up to one thonsand, as individuals were disposed 
to take. Some of the largest amounts volunteered 
were by women. We shall see how the enthusi- 
asin results in practice. 





—If you are looking at a picture, you try to 
give it the advintage of good light. Be as cour- 


teous to your fellow-creatures as you are to a pic- 
ture. , 





The International Exhibition 
of 1862. 





The renown and grandeur of the World’s Fair are 
even now so fresh in the memory of all Christendom, 
that it is difficult to realize the lapse of a decenniad, 
which has brought us tothe period when the na- 
tions, led by Great Britain, are gathering tribute 
for the second of these resplendent festivals of civi- 
lization. We hardly realize the revolution which 
culminated in the revival of an imperial dynasty, 
under whose fosterhood the arts and sciences of the 
most polished people in the world have sprung to 
higher grades of beauty and discovery: that the 
autocrat of the North has passed away, and with 
him the hoary system of his rule, until even Russia 
has a beneficent monarch, and even in Russia mil- 
lions of beings are instinet with the new emotion of 
freedom ; that meanwhile the great powers—who, at 
the first World's Fair, met in such silver amity that 
the gates of Janus seemed closed forever—have 
twice opposed their armies in warfare; that, asa 
fruit of the vastest of these contests, the land which 
was the mother and nurse of all modern progress 
has arisen from the lethargy of centuries, is put- 
ting on her beautiful garments, and can now proud- 
ly claim equal representation in the gleaming galle- 
ries of Peace; that the mysteries of the Antipodes 
have been revealed, till an island nation, with man- 
ners and arts novel as those of another planet, is 
ready to offer her portion of the approaching feast + 
that the financial tides of the world which flowed so 
high under the impulse of that first great convoca- 
tion, ebbed quickly and fearfully, and have now 
again leaped forward, urged by those irresistible 
forces of human thought, industry and commerce, 
which ever more rapidly push on the age, and bring 
the golden year. 

Events of such surpassing magnitude have marked 
every stage of these advances—the interflowing 
seasons have been the acts of so magnificent a dra- 
ma—that time is unmeasured by the mind review- 
ing their passage, and the visage of the memorable 
era of 1861 is dimned with no tarnish to oppose our 
retrospection. 

Even when we limit our vision to the narrower 
horizon of our owa country, or our own metropolis, 
the same difficulty of realization subdues us) What 
currents flowed from the London exhibition to the 
shores of the western world! How featly we set to 
work in humble imitation; how green our memo- 
ries of the laurels of 1853! Is it so long since the 
erection of those dome-surmounted transepts? Can 
eight years have passed since, with all our spgcula- 
tion, enterprise and faith, led on by the crystal 
wonder in the van, the red walls of the city--as was 
then finely said--like the lurid prairie fire, swept 
on tothe North, overlaying and devouring every 
green thizg, save the spacious central fields around 
which they have already half completed their fierce 
detour ? 

Yes, the procession of events has borne us thus 
along. Following the resistless law of American 
transitoriness, even the structure wherein our exhi- 
bition was held has been consumed, and a counter- 
part will hardly rise upon its ruins. Sir Juseph 
Paxton'’s marvelous edifice has achieved a better 
fate, the most aérial dreams of Englishmen having 
something durable about them. Removed from 
Hyde Park to Sydenham, it now shelters the foliage 
and fruitage of all zones, smiling above the nup- 
tials of the cocoa and the pine. A year, indeed, 
has been added to the period, after which the na 
tions agreed to prepare for their next thanksgiving. 
A.D 1860, was deemed no fitting time for sum- 
ming up the ten-years harvest. The dyes of Sol- 
ferino and Magenta were still too crimson in the 
silks of Lyons and the carpets of Beauvais. 

But the days of mourning are over, and England 
sends her messengers ‘*‘ East and West, and South 
and North,” inviting the world to a second World's 
fair. The exhibitions of Paris and New-York do 
not count in the series. London is the Mecca of 
commerce, the center of the trading and manufac- 
turing world. Again England, recognizihg the 
basis of her sea-girt supremacy, says to all the 
tribes of the earth: Come up to the festival of in- 
dustry ; show us what you have performed in eleven 
years ; gather of your riches and your triumphs: 
bring together your forges and engines, your ships 
your armaments and inventions, your fabrics and 
precious stones, pictures and statues, tools of tilth 
and traffic, your choicest emblems of progress, la- 
bor and faith! 

The foreign journals bring us accounts and dia- 
grams of the stately building in which the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862 is to be held, and for the 
erection of which the nobility and merchants of the 
kingdom guarantee the management against loss.-- 
The new palace will be located, not in Hyde Park, 
but at Scuth Kensington, and will be constructed 
largely of brick and mortar. If it fails of the gla- 
mour which made its predecessor a vision of the 
architecture of fairy land, it will, at least, possess 
strength and permanency,and will, it is thought 
be better adapted for the accommodation and dis- 
play of the wonders gathered within it. 

The time fixed for the exbibition is from the lst 





of May to the 15th of October, at which latter date 
it will be closed by her majesty in person. At Lon- 
don, then, one year from the present season, will 
concentrate all types of humanity and human 
achievement. The swart Mongolian, in his un- 
changeful costume, will there watch with listless 
eye the lacquer-work and rustling fabrics of the 
ancient world. The Hindoo, the Burmese, the dus- 
ky envoys from the hundred Indian isles, will come 
with their shawls and ivory, their spices and per- 
fumed garments, the pearls of the Archipelago, and 
the diamonds of tropic streams. The Orient will 
send its swathed and turbaned sheiks, and a score 
of impassive, carpet-squatting traffickers in gems 
and Persian textures. Close by, in rude contrast, 
will be gathered the furs of frigid Russia, her flax 
of strongest fiber, her tallow of clearest value — 
Then what glories of Italian art! What Gallic 
fabrics and machinery, pictures, and kaleidescopic 
radiance of innumerous minor rarities of utility 
and grace! The wine of Iberian vineyards, the vin- 
tage of Germanic thought, the large results of a 
sturdy Norseland vigor, shall not be absent from 
the scene. And America—what will America con- 
tribute? How will she show the freshness of her 
genius and the illimitable vastness of her wealth ? 
Remembering the triumphs cf a short decennial 
ago, we feared of late to anticipate her portion of 
the event. But the people of the North have now 
decreed that, although our department in Kensing- 
ton Palace may be only designated by the country’s 
flag, those stars and stripes alone, as a perpetual 
emblem of right and freedom, shall constitute a 
rich tribute to the gathered wealth of the world.— 
N. Y. World. 





Rest. 


Rest is sacred, celestial, and the appreciation of 
it and longing for it are mingled with the religious 
sentiment of all nations. J cannot remember the 
time when there was not to me a certain ineffiable 
suggestion in the apostolic words, “ There remain- 
eth, therefore, a rest for the people of God ”’— 
But the repose of the godhke must, as that of God 
himself, be infinitely removed from mere sluggish 
inaclivity ; since the conception of action is the 
conception of existence itse!f,—that is, of Being in 
the act of self-manifestation. Cclestial rest is 
found in action so universal, se purely identical 
with the great circulations of Nature, that, like 
the circulation of the bloud and the act of breath- 
ing, it is not a subtraction from vital resource, 
but is, on the contrary, part of the very fact of 
life and all its felicities. This does not exclude 
rythmic or recreative rest; but the necd of such 
rest detracts nothing from pleasure or perfection. 
tn heaven also, if such figure of speech be allo wa- 
ble, may be that toil which shall render grateful 
the cessation from toil, ane give sweetness to 
slecp; but right weariness has its own peculiar 
delight, no less than mght exercise ; and as the 
glories of sunset equal those of dawn, so with 
equal, though diverse pleasure, should noble and 
temperate labor take off its sandals for evening 
repose, and put them on to go forth “ beneath the 
opening eyelids of the morn.” Yet, allowing a 
place for this rythm in the detail and close inspec- 
tion even of heavenly life, it still holds true on 
the broad scale, that pure beauty and beatitude 
are found there only where life and character 
sweep in orbits of that complete expression which 
is at once divine labor and divine repose. 

Observe. now, that this rest-motion, as being 
without waste or loss. isa manifested immor 
tality, since that which wastes not ends not ; and 
therefore it puts into every motion the very char- 
acter and suggestion of immortal life. Yea, one 
deed rightly dune, and the doer is in heaven,—is 
of the company of immortals. One deed so done 
that in it is mo mortality ; and in that deed the 
meaning vi man’s histury,—the meaning, indeed, 
and the glory, of existence itself,—are declared. 
Easy, therefore, it is to see how any action may 
be invested with universal significance and the 
utmost conceivable charm. The smaller the realm 
and the humbler the act into which this amplitude 
and universality of spirit ave carried, the more are 
they emphasized and set off; so that, without op- 
portunity of unusual occasion, or singuiar opulence 
of natural power, a man’s life may possess all 
that majesty which the imagination pictures in 
archangels and in gods. Indeed, it is but simple 
Statement of fact tu say, that he who rests wllerly 
in his action shall belittle not only whatsvever 
history has recorded, but ali which that poct of 
poets, Mankind, has ever drcamed or fabled of 
grace and greatness. Ile shall not peer about 
with curivsity to spy approbation, or with zeal 
to defy cersure; he shall not know if there be a 
spectator in the wortd ; his most public deed shall 
be done ina divine privacy, on which no cye in- 
trudes.—his most private in the boundless public- 
ities of Nature; bis deed, when dune, falls away 
from him, like autumn apples from their boughs, 
ny longer bis, but the woild’s and destiny s; 
neither the captive of yesterday nor the propitia- 
tor of te-morrow, ‘he abides simply, majestically, 
like a god, in being and domg Meanwhile, blame 
and praise whirl butas unrecognized cluudlets of 


gloom or glitter beneath his feet, enveloping and |S!" 
| self betray ed to death—and how basely betray ed! 


often blinding thuse who utter them, but to him 
never atlaming. 

It is not easy at present to suggest the real 
measure and significance of such manhood, be- 
cause this age has dcbased its imagination, by the 
double trick, first, of confounding man with his 
body, and next, of considering the body, not as a 
symbol of truth, but only as an agent in the do- 
main of matter,~coniparing ity size-with: the sum 








total of physical space, and its muscular power 
with the sum total of physical forces. Yet 
‘* What know we greater than the soul ?” 

A man is no outlying province, nor does any prov- 
ince lie beyond him. East, West, North, South, 
and hight and depth are contained in his bosom, 
the poles of his being reaching more widely, his 
zenith and nadir being more sublime and more 
profound. We are cheated by nearness and inti- 
macy. Let us iook at man with a telescope, and 
we shall find no star or constellation of sweep so 
grand, no nebule or star-dust so provoking and 
suggestive to fancy. In truth, there are no words 
to say how either large or small, how significant 
or insignificant, men may be. Though solar and 
stellar systems amaze by their grandeur of scale, 
yet is true manhood the maximum of Nature ; 
though microscopic and sub-microscopic protophy- 
ta amaze by their inconceivable littleness, yet is 
mock manhood Nature’s minimum. The latter is 
the only negative quantity known to Nature ; the 
former the only revelation of her entire heart. 

In concluding, need I say that only the pure can 
repose in his action,—only he obtain deliverance 
by his deed and atter-deliverance from it? The 
egotism, the baseness, the partialities that are in 
our performances are hooks and barbs by which 
it wounds and wearies us in the passage, and clings 
to us being past. Law governs all; no favor is 
shown, the event is as it must be; only he who 
has no blinding partiality toward himself. who is 
whole and cne with the whole, he who is Nature 
and Law and divine Necessity, can be blest with 
that blessedness which Nature is able to give only 
by her presence. ‘here is a labor and a rest that 
are the sate, one fact, one felicity ; in this are pow- 
er, beauty, immortality ; by existence as a whole 
it is always perfectly exemplified; to man, a3 the 
eye of existence, it is also possible but it is 
possible to him only as he is surely man,—only 
as he abandons himself to the divine principles 
of his life: in other words, this Sabbath remain- 
eth in very deed to no other than the people of 
God.— D. A. Wasson. 
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Manners: 

What is the secret of nuble manners? Orbital 
action, always returning into and compensating 
itself. The gentleman, in offering his respects to 
others, offers an equal, or rather the same, respect 
to himself; and his courtesies nay flow without 
stint or jealous reckoning, because they feed their 
source, being not an expenditure, but a circula- 
tion. Submitting vw the inward law of honor and 
the free sense of what befits a man.—to a liw per- 
petually made and spontaneously executed in his 
own bosom, the instant flowering of his own soul, 
—-he commands his own obedience, and he obeys 
his own commandmg. Though throned above all 
nations, a kmg of kings, yet the faithful hu..sble 
vassal of his own heart; though he serve, yet re- 
gal. doing imperial service; he escapes outward 
constraint by inward anticipation; and all that 
could be rightly named as his duty to urhers, he 
has, ere demand, already discovered, and engaged 
in, as part of his duty to himself. Now it is the 
expression of royal freedom in loyal service, of 
sovereignty in obedience, courage in concessign, 
and strength in forlnarance, which makes manners 
noble. Low may he bow, not with loss, but with 
access of dignity, who bows with an eievated and 
ascending heart: there is nothing lofticr, nothing 
less allied to abject behavior, than this grand low- 
liness. The worm, because it is !ow, cannot be 
lowly ; but man, uplifted in token of supremacy, 
may kneel in adoration, bend in courtesy, and 
stoop in condescension. “Only a great pride, that 
is, great and reverential repose in one’s own Le- 
ing, renders possibie a noble humility, which is a 
great and reverential acknowledgement of the be- 
ing of others ; this humility m turn sustains a 
higher self-reverence; this again resolves itself in- 
to amore majestic humility ; and se run, in ever 
enhancing wave, the great circles of inward henor 
and outward grace. And without this se!f-sus- 
taining return of the action into itself, each quali- 
ty feeding itscIffrow its correlative opposite, there 
can be no high behavior. Thisis the reason why 
qualities loftiest in kiid and largest: in measure 
are vulgarly mistaken, not for thar friendly op- 
posites, but for their mere contraries.—why' a 
very profound sensibility, a sensibi'ity. too, peou- 
larly of the spirit, not of nerve oniy, is sure txrbe 
named coldness, as Mr. Ruskin recently remarks, 
—why vast wealih of good pride, in its often 
meek acceptance of wrong, in its quiet ignoring of 
insult, i its silent superiority ty provocation, 
passes with the superficial and petulant for pover- 
ty of. pride and mere mean spiritedness,— why a 
courage which is not partia!, but dola!, coexisting, 
as it always dues, with a nobie peacefulness, with 
a noble mnaptness for frivolous hazards and a noBle 
slowness to take offence, is, in its delays and for- 
bearances, thought by the half courageous to be 
no better than cowardice ;—it is, as we have said, 
because great qualities revolve and repose in orbits 
of reciprocation with their opposit’s, which oppo- 
sites are by coarse and ungentle eyes misdeemed 
to be contrarivs. Feely tianscendently deep 
and powerful is unimpassiuved and lar low er-voiced 
than mdifference and unfceli.gness, being wont'to 
express itself, not by eloquent ebullition, but by 
extreme understatcament, or even by total silence. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, when at length be found bim- 


—by Sir Lewis Stusely, only said, * Sir Lewis, 
these actions will not turn to your credit.’ The 
New Testament tells us of a betrayal yet more 
quietly received. These are instances of noble 
marners.— D, A. Wasson. 








LeTrers NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—N. P. 
Stearns; D. Wellman; N. A. Morse; A. Crocker. 
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